Looking  Back 
At  The  Lottery. 


IN  1972  THERE  WERE  LONG 
LINES  AT  GAS  PUMPS  AND 
SHORT  LINES  AT  LOTTERY 

LOCATIONS.  TODAY  IT'S  THE 
OTHER  WAY  AROUND. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
State  Lottery  sold  its  first  ticket. . .a 
50-cent  chance  to  win  The  Game. 
Since  then,  more  tickets  have  been 
sold,  more  winners  have  been 
picked  and  more  money  has  been 
distributed  than  anyone  ever 
expected. 

From  1972  to  1986,  annual  sales 
have  grown  from  $56.4  million  to 
$1,150  billion,  and  what  was  origi- 
nally seen  as  a  modest  effort  to  help 
the  Commonwealth's  taxpayers,  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts life. 

Over  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
Lottery  has  distributed  nearly  $1.5 
billion  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  an  amount  which 
now  accounts  for  about  10%  of  a 
typical  town's  annual  budget.  These 
monies  are  given  without  strings,  to 


be  spent  in  any  way  the  town  wants: 
programs  for  the  elderly,  police  and 
fire  salaries,  after- school  programs 
and  libraries,  to  name  a  few. 

In  the  process,  players  have  had 
a  chance  to  participate  in  some  of 
the  most  innovative  and  exciting  lot- 
tery games  in  the  country.  In  1974, 
The  Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
unveiled  the  first  instant  game  in 
America,  solving  security  concerns 
that  had  hindered  the  game's  devel- 
opment up  until  then.  In  1976,  The 
Lottery  introduced  one  of  the  first 
daily  numbers  games  in  the  U.S., 
developing  game  formats  that  have 
been  successfully  copied  in  other  lot- 
teries across  the  country.  Following 
this,  The  Lottery  brought  Mega- 
bucks  to  Massachusetts,  the  coun- 
try's most  successful  lotto-type 
game  in  terms  of  per  capita  sales. 


And  in  1981  and  1982  operations 
were  streamlined  with  a  network  of 
remote  terminals— now  totaling 
4400  and  soon  as  many  as  5000— 
directly  tying  Sales  Agent  locations 
to  The  Lottery's  mainframe  compu- 
ter. 

Massachusetts  has  become  the 
most  successful  lottery  in  the  nation 
in  per  capita  sales  because  of  these 
kinds  of  innovative  ideas,  and  be- 
cause of  the  professionalism  of  its 
staff.  As  State  Treasurer  and  Chair- 
man of  The  Lottery,  I  am  proud  of 
the  highly  competent  and  nationally 
respected  Lottery  staff  as  well  as 
their  energy  and  spirit. 

What's  ahead  for  The  Lottery?  A 
microwave  and  low  band  radio 
transmission  system,  for  one  thing. 
It  is  replacing  our  telephone  land 
lines  in  numerous  areas  throughout 
Massachusetts.  This  will  allow  on- 
line betting  information  from  Sales 
Agents  to  be  transmitted  to  Lottery 
Headquarters  as  efficiently  as  be- 
fore, but  at  a  savings  estimated  at 
almost  $40,000  per  month.  Addi- 
tional microwave  transmission 
routes  will  be  instituted  in  1987. 

We  will  continue  to  be  innovative 
in  the  games  we  develop  as  well. 
Right  now  we  are  investigating  new 
game  formats  that  will  deliver  the 
kind  of  excitement  players  want 
while  also  ensuring  the  steady 
growth  of  the  revenues  we  send  to  the 
Commonwealth's  351  cities  and 
towns  as  well  as  the  Arts  Councils  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  formula  that  started  The  Lot- 
tery 15  years  ago  will  continue  to 
work  for  us  in  the  future. 


Robert  Q.  Crane 

State  Treasurer  and  Receiver  General 
Chairman,  Lottery  Commission 


The  Lottet7 
patterned  its  first 
product  after  a  game 
that  had  already 
proven  successful  in 
New  Jersey.  In  its  first 
9  months,  The  Game 
exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions, generating  $S6 
million  in  revenues. 
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Robert  Q.  Crane, 
Massachusetts  State 
Treasurer,  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  The 
Lottery  Commission 
since  it  began  IS 
years  ago. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER, 
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TO  RETIRE. 
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Numbers  Game 


Revenues  by  Year 
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Bruce  Dureault  of  Methuen  played 
his  locker  number  and  hit  for  almost 
$5000.  Kenneth  David  of  Worcester 
faithfully  plays  his  daughters'  birth- 
days. Lynn  lannucci  of  Maiden  has 
a  lucky  license  plate  number. 

This  is  what  The  Lottery's  Num- 
bers Game  is  all  about.  Developing  a 
system  to  pick  the  day's  winning 
numbers,  and  then  sticking  with  it. 
In  fact,  Numbers  players  are  proba- 
bly The  Lottery's  most  loyal  partici- 
pants, many  of  them  betting  the 
same  number,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Numbers  players  bet  hunches, 
too.  This  was  obvious  on  July  7, 
1977,  when  The  Lottery  watched  in 
amazement  as  7-7-77  was  bet  over 
and  over  again.  Or  the  day  after  the 
Boston  Celtics  won  the  1985-86 
NBA  Championship  and  Larry 
Bird's  jersey  number— 33— kept 
appearing  on  betting  slips. 

The  Numbers  Game,  introduced 
in  1976,  was  one  of  the  first  games 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  At  the  time, 
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The  Lottery  felt  it  would  be  success- 
ful for  two  reasons.  First,  it  was  an 
active  game  in  which  players  could 
choose  their  own  numbers,  so  it 
nicely  complemented  The  Lottery's 
other,  more  passive  game.  The  Big 
Money  Game. 

In  addition,  the  illegal  numbers 
game  in  Massachusetts  was  generat- 
ing revenues  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  $1.2  million  a  day.  So  there  was 
not  only  a  strong  market  for  their 
new  product,  but  an  opportunity  to 
divert  illegal  money  to  public  uses. 
They  were  right. 

The  first  year  of  The  Numbers 
Game,  revenues  reached  $33  mil- 
lion. Then  in  1981,  The  Lottery 
did  something  that  affected  revenues 
dramatically.  In  April,  they  began  to 
convert  to  an  on-line  system  that 


replaced  the  couriers  who  trans- 
ported betting  slips  to  Lottery  Head- 
quarters for  processing.  Now  Sales 
Agents  were  electronically  tied  to 
The  Lottery's  mainframe  computer. 
This  allowed  for  a  much  longer  bet- 
ting day.  It  virtually  eliminated  the 
problem  of  lost  bets,  too.  And  it 
also  allowed  bettors  to  cash  in 
their  winning  tickets  at  any  on- 
line agent  location.  The  new 
system  began  to  push  sales  higher 
almost  immediately. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  The  Lot- 
tery has  focused  on  increasing  its  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  of  The 
Numbers  Game,  especially  its  point 
of  sale  materials.  New  signage  has 
been  installed  at  all  Sales  Agent  loca- 
^    tions.  In  addition,  direct  mail 
^^^Hk    and  couponing  have  been 
^^^^H   used  to  generate  additional 
^f^^^  play  and  expand  the  ranks 
of  Numbers  players.  In  1986, 
The  Numbers  Game  generated 
over  $7  million  per  week  in  reve- 
nues, or  $L27  per  capita.  The  num- 
bers for  The  Numbers  Game  just 
keep  growing. 


"Beat  The  Mob  At  Their  Own  Game." 

The  Numbers  Game's  first  advertis- 
ing was  based  on  the  theme  "Beat 
The  Mob  At  Their  Own  Game." 
And  there  was  more  truth  to  this 
than  most  people  ever  realized. 

The  Lottery  was  certain  that  if 
The  Numbers  Game  was  going  to 
succeed,  it  had  to  be  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  illegal  game.  The  only 
problem  was,  The  Lottery  knew 
virtually  nothing  about  illegal 
numbers. 

To  get  around  this.  Lottery  offi- 
cials gave  themselves  a  crash  course 
on  playing  numbers.  They  met  with 
the  Boston  and  State  Police  gaming 
and  vice  squads  to  learn  how  the 
game  operated.  They  performed  a 
computer  analysis  of  over  10,000 
confiscated  betting  slips  to  under- 
stand how  bets  were  made,  how 
much  money  was  typically  bet 
and  how  much  winners  received. 
They  even  arranged  for  clandes- 
tine meetings  with  former  illegal 
bookmakers. 

The  result  was  a  game  format  that 
was  familiar  to  every  numbers  player 
in  Massachusetts. .  .only  now  it  was 
called  The  Numbers  Game. 


Instant  Game 
Revenues  by  Year 


THEY'VE  BEEN 
COMING  OUT  EVERY 
YEAR  EVER  SINCE 
1974.. .BUT  THEY'RE 
STILL  AN  INSTANT 
SUCCESS. 


Imagine  walking  into  a  convenience 
store  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  walking 
out  "Set  For  Life."  Or  picking  up  a 
"Holiday  Bonus"  at  the  newsstand. 
Or  going  to  the  store  with  a  few  dol- 
lars in  your  pocket,  and  coming 
home  with  a  "Bankroll." 

The  Lx)ttery  imagined  that  this 
kind  of  instant  game  would  be  a  nat- 
ural in  Massachusetts.  A  game 
where  players  would  know  right 
away  if  they  won  or  lost,  without 
having  to  wait  for  official  drawings. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  no  lottery 
games  like  that  anywhere  in  the 
country.  So  everything  from  the 
printing  technology  to  the  instant 
game  format  had  to  be  created  from 
scratch. 

By  most  accounts,  nearly  20  pro- 
totypes were  rejected  until  The  Lot- 
tery finally  found  what  they  were 
looking  for.  A  ticket  with  no  security 
flaws.. with  a  simple  scratch-and- 
match  format... and  with  bright, 
bold  colors  to  encourage  buying. 

The  design  proved  to  be  far  more 
successful  than  anyone  had  antici- 
pated. But  in  spite  of  this,  The 
Lottery  began  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  on  it.  The  first  was  to  create 
more  suspense.  Today's  tickets — 
unlike  early  Instant  games — main- 
tain suspense  right  up  until  the  last 
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Massachusetts'  first 
Instant  Game  ticket 
was  so  popular  it 
had  to  be  quickly 
reprinted  to  keep 
up  with  demand. 


spot  is  removed.  The  Lottery  also 
discovered  that  the  themes  of  Instant 
Games  influence  participation  as 
well.  Sports  themes,  for  example, 
were  not  as  popular  as  card  games 
and  other  similar  themes. 

In  1984  the  prize  structure  was 
changed  to  offer  far  more  prizes  in 
the  $10  to  $100  range.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  in  prizes  was 
increased  as  well,  from  50%  to  60% . 
The  result  was  immediate.  More 
people  won,  so  more  people  played. 
And  sales  more  than  doubled. 

In  January  of  1985,  The  Lottery 
began  Direct  Distribution  of  Instant 
tickets.  Sales  Agents  no  longer  had  to 
go  to  the  bank  to  turn  in  and  receive 
their  Instant  Game  packets  every 
Tuesday.  They  were  delivered.  In 
addition.  Sales  Agents  no  longer  had 
to  pay  for  opened,  but  unsold, 
books  of  tickets  every  Saturday,  so 
they  no  longer  hesitated  opening 
new  books  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
With  this  change,  Sales  Agents  real- 
ized a  significantly  improved  cash 
flow,  which  stimulated  their  selling 
enthusiasm  and  helped  to  expand 
revenues  dramatically  once  again. 
Next,  paperwork  was  simplified 
through  computerization. 

This  also  gave  The  Lottery  the  ca- 
pability of  generating  a  wider  range 
of  data.  Finally,  The  Lottery  effec- 
tively demonstrated  to  Sales  Agents 
that  selling  several  Instant  Games  at 
once  greatly  improved  sales. 

Today's  Instant  Games  generate 
close  to  $7  million  per  week  in  reve- 
nues, more  than  $1  per  capita.  That 
makes  Massachusetts — the  nation's 
first  instant  game  state — the  nation's 
top  instant  game  money-maker,  too. 
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THEY'VE  GOT 
A  SYSTEM 

THAT  HASN'T 
UDST  YET 
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What  would  be  the  ideal  product  to 
sell?  Something  that  requires  no 
storage,  that  doesn't  spoil,  that's 
always  in  demand  and  that  requires 
no  advertising  or  promotional  ex- 
penditures? Something  that  is  more 
popular  in  Massachusetts  than 
Coke,  Kelloggs'  Corn  Flakes  or  Bud- 
weiser?  Something  that  would  pro- 
duce an  average  of  $15,000  in  net 
revenue  for  everyone  who  sells  it? 

This  isn't  a  pipedream,  it's  what 
The  Massachusetts  State  Lx)ttery 
gives  its  Sales  Agents.  A  tremen- 
dously popular  array  of  games  that 
offer  a  commission  of  5%  of  sales;  a 
1%  bonus  of  any  large  (over  $600) 
winning  ticket  they  sell,  up  to  the 
maximum  of  $15,000  for  Mega- 
bucks;  plus  incentive  bonuses.  It 
makes  every  Sales  Agent  a  winner, 
not  only  because  Lottery  games  are 
an  additional  profit  center,  but 
because  they  create  store  traffic  and 
additional  sales  of  store  items. 

The  fact  is,  the  small  businesses 
that  make  up  The  Lottery's  Sales 
Agent  network  received  $62  million 
in  commissions  and  incentives  in 
1986.  This  money  was  frequently 
the  difference  between  their  success 
and  failure. 

The  history  of  successful  Lottery 
Sales  Agents  is  fascinating.  In  1972, 
for  example,  Joe  Bonica  walked  into 
Garb  Drug  in  Newton  and  bought  a 
Lottery  ticket.  That  week,  he  be- 
came the  Commonwealth's  first  mil- 


lion dollar  winner.  A  short  while 
later,  Bonica's  barber  walked  into 
the  same  store  and  became  the  Com- 
monwealth's sixth  million  dollar 
winner  with  the  ticket  he  bought. 
But  most  of  the  time,  producing  a 
winning  Sales  Agent  location  isn't 
lucky  coincidences  like  this.  It's  us- 
ing all  of  the  resources  provided  by 
The  Lottery. 

Massachusetts  has  worked  closely 
with  its  4800  Sales  Agents  to  create  a 
system  that  is  easy  for  them  to  use 
and  that  makes  good  business  sense. 
The  Lottery's  on-line  terminal  sys- 
tem, which  provides  24-hour  dedi- 
cated lines  from  Sales  Agents  to  The 
Lottery's  mainframe  computer,  is 
an  example  of  this.  The  Lottery's 
comprehensive  in-store  signage 
and  betting  stations  are  another. 

But  among  the  best  received  inno- 
vations is  The  Lottery's  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  System,  introduced 
in  July  of  1986.  It  allows  Sales 
Agents  to  receive  their  weekly  Lot- 
tery invoice  via  their  in-store  termi- 
nal every  Saturday  and  then  have  the 
amount  automatically  debited  from 
their  store's  bank  account  on  Tues- 
day. This  means  Sales  Agents  never 
even  have  to  leave  the  store  to  settle 
up  their  Lottery  account  .  .  .  which 
gives  them  more  time  to  sell  Lottery 
tickets. 
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WHAT'S  AS  BIG  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AS  POLII 


Megabucks 
Revenues 
by  Year 


There  were  no  jackpot  winners  on 
February  17th.  No  jackpot  winners 
on  February  24th.  And  no  jackpot 
winners  on  March  3rd.  This  meant 
that  whoever  did  win  The  Lottery's 
Megabucks  drawing  on  March 
10th,  1984  would  win  more  money 
than  anyone  in  the  U.S.  had  ever 
won  before:  $18  milHon. 

Megamania  had  begun.  The  15 
milHon  betting  slips  in  The  Lottery's 
warehouse  on  Monday  morning 
would  be  gone  by  Tuesday  noon. 
People  would  spend  the  week  stand- 
ing in  lines  a  block  long  to  buy  tick- 
ets. And  everyone  would  be  talking 
about  the  same  thing:  what  numbers 
were  going  to  be  drawn  on  Saturday. 


But  while  Megamania  was  new, 
the  idea  behind  it  was  not.  In  1530, 
the  Senate  of  Genova,  Italy  adopted 
a  new  selection  procedure  that  would 
have  more  impact  on  the  world  than 
anything  else  they  would  ever  do.  Five 
new  Senators  were  chosen  every  six 
months,  not  by  vote,  but  by  lot  from 
a  pool  of  ninety  eligible  candidates. 
Soon  people  began  to  make  bets  on 
whose  name  would  be  drawn,  and 
the  first  lotto-style  game  was  bom. 

The  idea  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  beyond,  and  by  the  time 
Massachusetts  began  to  look  at 
lotto -style  games,  they  were  every- 
where: Loto- Quebec  in  Montreal 
. . .  Nordwest  Loto  and  other  West 
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.TICS,  QUINCY  MARKET  AND  THE  CELTICS? 


German  States  forming  the  Loto 
block  in  Germany. .  .New  South 
Wales  and  other  states  in  Australia 
. .  .even  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
had  successful  lotto  games.  When 
Megabucks  was  finally  launched, 
Lottery  officials  were  confident  it 
would  succeed.  After  all,  it  had 
over  four  centuries  of  experience 
behind  it. 

Today,  over  60%  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation in  Massachusetts  plays  Mega- 
bucks. And  with  per  capita  revenues 
at  $1.52  a  week,  Megabucks  is  the 
most  successful  lotto  game  in  the 
country.  Total  revenues  for  1986 
exceeded  $456  million. 


SEASON  TICKET 


When  the  Swamps- 
cott,  Massachusetts 
Finance  Committee 
projected  a  $450,000 
shortfall  in  the 
town's  1986-87 
budget,  part-time 
commissioner  of 
trust  funds  Carl 
Reardon  took  up  a 
collection  and  bought 
a  Megabucks  season 
ticket  for  the  town. 


When  asked  what 
he'd  do  with  his 
check,  one  lottery 
winner  said,  "I'll 
spend  half  the  money 
on  wine,  women  and 
song— and  the  other 
half  foolishly."  Most 
winners  use  their 
winnings  for  college 
tuition  and  other 
worthwhile  causes. 


Megabucks  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the 
nation's  vocabulary 
today,  but  in  early 
1982,  The  Lottery 
came  perilously  close 
to  naming  the  game 
"Pick  6'.' 


Sara  MacFarland  of 
Maiden  has  always 
loved  dogs.  "When  I 
win  Megabucks,"  she 
said,  "I'm  quitting 
my  job  on  the  spot 
and  raising  collies 
full  time." 


Debra  Duratti ,  a 
29-year-old  day  care 
center  worker,  picked 
up  her  first  $102,090 
Megabucks  check  in 
February  of  1986. 
"I'm  going  to  buy  a 
Mercedes,"  she  told 
the  Associated  Press, 
and  roared  off. 


In  September,  1984, 
Douglas  Hain  won 
half  of  the  $3.6  million 
Megabucks  jackpot 
Then  he  did  what  a 
surprising  number  of 
Megabucks  winners 
do— he  went  to 
Hawaii.  He  was  a 
good  son,  too.  He 
brought  along  his 
mother,  who  had 
wanted  to  go  there 
for  52  years. 


Donald  Drown 
had  never  played 
Megabucks  before, 
so  when  the  Lottery 
computer  automati- 
cally arranged  his 
numbers  in  ascending 
order  instead  of  the 
order  he  had  given 
them,  he  bought 
another  ticket  with 


the  same  numbers. 
They  hit,  and  because 
he  had  two  of  the 
seven  winning  tickets, 
he  received  an  addi- 
tional $1.9  million. 


Jim  Arbuckleof 
West  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island  won 
$3.4  million  the  same 
week  his  bank  fore- 
closed on  his  house. 
He  let  the  bank  keep 
his  old  house,  and 
bought  the  dream 
house  he'd  always 
wanted. 


Beano  worken  at  The 
Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  East  Boston  wear 
blue  every  Thursday 
for  Sacred  Heart 
Beano  and  red  every 
Sunday  for  St  John's 
Beano. 


WHAT'S  THE  ONLY 
THING  THAT  GETS 
PEOPLE  OUT  IN  THE 
RAIN,  THE  SNOW... 

EVEN  WHEN 
"DYNASTY'S"  ON? 

Bessie  Bernbaum  says  her  doctor 
recommended  Beano  as  a  way  to  get 
out  and  relax.  Francine  Spadafora 
plays  to  get  away  from  the  kids. 
Artie  Osterman  plays  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  win. 

Beano  is  a  way  of  life  for  over 
190,000  weekly  players.  A  chance  to 
get  out,  to  have  a  little  fun,  and  with 
some  luck,  to  pick  up  some  spend- 
ing money. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  a  way  for 
hundreds  of  good  causes  and  chari- 
table organizations  to  raise  funds. 
The  Shriners'  Burns  Institute,  the 
Chelsea  Soldiers  Home,  the  St.  Paul 
Cathedral  Fund,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Rape  Crisis  Center  of  Lowell,  Child 
Find  and  some  871  other  fraternal, 
religious  and  charitable  organiza- 


tions have  used  Beano  to  raise  over 
$242  million  in  1986  alone. 

In  addition  to  Beano  and  charity 
game  tickets.  The  Charitable  Gam- 
ing Division  also  oversees  Raffles, 
Bazaars,  and  Casino  or  Las  Vegas 
Nights.  These  events  are  designed  to 
raise  money  for  a  specific  charitable 
cause.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  these,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
unusual,  was  created  by  the  Carney 
Hospital  Foundation  of  Dorchester. 
They  offered  ticket  buyers  a  chance 
to  win  a  condominium  in  Brewster 
on  Cape  Cod.  Over  $368,000  was 
raised,  with  nearly  $203,000  going 
to  the  Hospital  to  improve  technol- 
ogy and  patient  care  systems. 

In  1986  gross  revenues  from  The 
Charitable  Gaming  Division  came 
to  $263,918,137.  Of  this,  72%  went 
back  to  players  in  prizes,  17%  was 
kept  by  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, and  the  remainder,  about 
$16,385,105,  came  to  The  Lottery. 
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In  1971,  at  the  same  time  Lottery 
legislation  was  being  considered,  a 
proposal  to  increase  Massachusetts 
sales  tax  was  also  under  debate  at 
the  State  House.  The  purpose  of 
both  pieces  of  legislation  was  the 
same:  to  provide  revenues  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts. 
What  legislators  didn't  realize  when 
they  substituted  The  Lottery  pro- 
posal for  the  sales  tax  increase,  was 
the  magnitude  of  tax  relief  they  had 
just  created. 

Since  1972,  $1.5  billion  has  been 
given  to  the  Commonwealth's  cities 
and  towns  in  direct  Lottery  distri- 


MUNICIPALITIES  ARE 
KEEPING  THEIR 
BUDGETS  IN  THE 

BLACK...  AND 
TAXPAYERS  AREN'T 
SEEING  «H ) 
ANYMORE. 


butions  and  through  various  Local 
Aid  formulas. 

The  money  has  been  given  with 
no  strings  attached ...  to  use  in  any 
way  local  governments  want.  New 
fire  equipment  for  Worcester. 
Library  programs  for  Ludlow.  Pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  in  Newton. 
And  after- school  hockey  in  Lowell. 

Lottery  distributions  went  for 
police  and  fire  protection,  for  street 
repairs  and  for  teachers'  salaries. 
They  went  for  making  streets  safer 
with  new  lighting.  They  paid  for 
school  crossing  guards  and  compu- 
ters in  town  halls . 


This  year  they've  even  been  used 
to  make  a  tough  New  England  win- 
ter less  of  a  problem.  The  Governor 
recently  announced  that  he  would 
release  a  portion  of  Lottery  distri- 
butions before  the  usual  July  date. 
The  reason.'  So  Cape  Cod  towns 
could  continue  to  fund  snow  re- 
moval for  the  long  winter  of 
1986 . .  .without  deficit  spending. 

Last  year,  The  Lottery  distribu- 
tions exceeded  $394,660,000— 
20%  more  than  1985.  The  current 
figure  is  over  3  Vz  times  the  amount 
given  to  cities  and  towns  just  three 
years  ago. 
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Massachusetts  State  Lottery  Commission 

Statement  of  Operations 

twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1986 


Revenues: 

Megabucks  Game  sales 

$443,469,396 

Season  Ticket  plan  sales 

11,251,093 

Interest  on  invested  funds 

1,689,230 

Other  income 

184,479 

456,594,198 

Allocation  of  Revenues: 

Prizes 

224,328,790 

Other  expenses: 

Agent  commissions 

22,612,215 

Operating  expenses; 

MSLC  Operating  expense  allocation 

11,158,227 

Agent  bonuses 

2,938,568 

Advertising  and  promotion  expense 

2,654,380 

Printing,  office  supplies  and  expense 

506,387 

Adjustment  of  prior  year  expenses 

[345,396] 

Total  other  expenses 

39.524,381 

Total  prizes  and  other  expenses 

263,853,171 

Net  Revenues 

$192,741,027 

Distribution  of  Funds: 

Arts  Council  expenditures  &  Local  Arts  Councils 

$  3,160,231 

Local  Aid 

189,580,796( 

$192,741,027 

(1)  Actual  distributions  are  made  on  July  1  and  January  1  of  each  year. 


Revenues: 

Numbers  Game  sales 

$380,789,280 

Instant  Game  ticket  sales 

288,122,006 

Season  Ticket  plan  sales 

6,514,696 

Weekly  Game  ticket  sales 

3,803,556 

Equipment  rentals 

2,456,148 

Interest  on  invested  funds 

1,712,064 

Other  income 

43,681 

683,441,431 

Allocation  of  Revenues: 

Prizes 

415,194,228 

Other  expenses: 

Agents  commission 

33,780,666 

Operating  expenses: 

Rent— office  and  equipment 

15,288.090 

Salaries  and  wages 

12,101,282 

Advertising  and  promotion  expense 

9,132,248 

Printing,  office  supplies  and  expense 

8,528,424 

Agents  bonuses 

4,677,978 

Other  expenses 

7,004,958 

MSLC  Operating  expense  allocation 

[12,009,327] 

Total  other  expenses 

78,504,319 

Total  prizes  and  other  expenses 

493,698,547 

Net  Revenue 

$189,742,884 

Distribution  of  Funds: 

Cities  and  towns: 

Lottery  net  revenues  per  statement  of  operations 
Lottery  net  revenues  undistributed  at  November  30,  1986 
Lottery  net  revenues  undistributed  at  November  30,  1985 

$189,742,884 
762,445 
[621,3871 

$189,883,942 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery  G>mmission 
Beano  Division  Statement  of  Operations 
twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1986 


Revenues: 

Beano  Tax 

$8,692,560 

Charity  Game  ticket  sales 

6,622,783 

Raffle  &  Bazaar  Tax 

1,069,762 

License  Fees 

43,150 

Miscellaneous 

6,148 

16,434,403 

Expenses: 

Printing,  office  supplies  and  expense 

1,875,296 

Salaries  and  wages 

1,515,657 

MSLC  Operating  expense  allocation 

851,100 

Other  expenses 

81,362 

4,323,415 

Net  Revenue 

$12,110,988 

Distribution  of  Funds: 

Cities  and  towns: 

Beano  net  revenues  from  Lottery  operations 

$5,824,319 

Beano  net  revenues  undistributed  at  November  30,  1 986 

10,416 

Beano  net  revenues  undistributed  at  November  30,  1985 

(25,6751 

$5,860,410 

General  Fund: 

Beano  net  revenues  from  Lottery  operations 

$6,286,669 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery  Commission 
Statement  of  Operations  by  Charitable 
Gaming  Licensees  twelve  months  ended 
November  30,  1986 


Revenues: 

Beano  Games 

$175,576,996 

Charity  Game  tickets 

67,243,656 

Raffle  and  Bazaars 

21,097,485 

263,918.137 

Allocation  of  Revenues: 

Prizes 

Beano  Games 

139,971,927 

Charity  Game  tickets 

40,346,194 

Raffle  and  Bazaars 

8,438,994 

Taxes 

Beano  Games 

8,692,560 

Raffle  and  Bazaars 

1,069,762 

Cost  of  Charity  Game  tickets 

6,622,783 

Other  operating  expenses 

13,549,510 

Total  prizes,  taxes  and  expenses 

218,691,730 

Net  Revenue 

$  45,226,407 

Distribution  of  Funds 

Charities 

$  45,226.407 

Total  Lottery  Revenues  by  Year 


Net  Revenues  by  Year 
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Massachusetts  State  Lottery  Commission 
15  Rockdale  Street 
Braintree,  Massachusetts  02184 
Telephone  617.849.5555 


